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EQUAL PAY IN THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


TO understand the clamour for “‘EQUAL PAY FOR 
EQUAL WORK,” it is necessary to examine its origin 
during the earlier part of the century. It must be reviewed from 
two distinct angles : (1) its origin as an instrument for the ex- 
clusion of women from certain trades and occupations from 
which men think they ought to be excluded, and (2) as a move 
designed to bring about equality of the sexes. Viewed from 
the first angle, it may be described as a device or a con- 
venience ; from the second, it is claimed that the matter is © 
one of principle, and here strict definition of terms is essential. 


EQUAL PAY IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


As the advocacy of “ Equal Pay” for teachers receives 
much support on the ground that the same policy has been 
adopted in the labour world, some reference to the industrial 
aspect of the matter is essential. 

Reasoning by false analogy is a powerful weapon in skilful 
hands, and has sometimes a captivating plausibility which 
is not easily exposed. To say that what is good for the 
labour world is good for teachers seems as trite as to say that 
“‘what is good for the goose is good for the gander ” ; 
apparently one is as just and as true as the other. To expose 
the fallacy which is so plausibly camouflaged it will be necessary 
to set forth quite clearly what ‘‘ Equal Pay ” in the industrial 
world means. ’ 

To many would-be champions of men teachers, it is if- 
comprehensible that a policy so strongly supported by men in 
industry should be just as strongly opposed by men in teaching. 
The case of teaching has peculiarities of its own which differ- 
entiate it from that of industry, but in view of its importance 
it is intended to emphasise the matter still further to endeavour 
to convert passive sympathisers into active supporters. 

It is common knowledge that, generally speaking, in the 
industrial world men (and women, too) have declared in 
favour of the policy of “‘ Equal Pay for Equal Work.” 
Aly adopted as a principle by the Trades Union Congress 
in 1888. 
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The Majority Report of the War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry observes that :— 

“The grant of equal pay to women for similar or the 
same work as that done by men without equality of 
efficiency has been expressed as ‘the Rate for the Job’ 
ot ‘Equal Time Rates.” The grant of equal pay with 
equality of efficiency corresponds mote closely to the 
formula ‘ Equal Pay for Equa] Work.’ It has also been 
described as ‘ Equal Pay for Equal Value,’ the underlying 
idea being that pay should be in proportion to efficient 
output.” 


It will be conceded that payment of the same annual salary 
to men and women teachers conforms to the formula “‘ Equal 
Time Rates.” Therefore, it is proposed first to deal with 
the results which follow the adoption of that principle in 
industry. 

It is this principle of “‘ Equal Time Rates” which is so 
strongly advocated by the Unions of skilled workers, including 
the Women’s Unions and Societies, as well as the general 
and mixed Unions. 


The chief argument in favour of the principle is that 
employers having to pay standard rates would employ the 
more efficient rather than the less efficient—to the undoubted 
advantage of industry generally. The adoption, however, of 
this policy (Equal ‘Time Rates) would inevitably result in the 
exclusion of women from industry. On this point the 
Majority Report says :— 

** Of the results of the universal adoption of this policy 
of equal time rates we were left in no doubt. There was 
complete unanimity on the part of the employers in every 
department of industry proper that it would drive women 
out, and the opinion of the general Unions was that it 
-would have this effect on trades unsuited to women. The 
skilled men’s Unions were now, as, according to the © 
evidence before the Fair Wages Committee, they had been 
in 1908, of opinion that the policy would involve ex- 
clusion, and it was frankly admitted by some of them that 
this was desired. .. The women’s Unions most con- 
nected with industry took the view that the principle of 
the ‘ rate for the job’ (i.e., Equal Time Rates) meant the 
exclusion of women from certain trades, but laid stress 
on this exclusion being either the result of insufficient 
training, which was remediable, or of the work being 
specially laborious. . . Outside industry proper, where 
physical strength and technical training told less, e.g., 
in clerical duties, the evidence was less in support of the 
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view that women would be driven out of occupation by 
the same tates being paid to both sexes. In the teaching 
profession it appeared that the same rates paid to men and 
women would have the result of attracting women with a 
higher standard of qualification, and so of either driving 
out men or forcing a new differentiation of salary if men 
of equal qualification were required.” 


Miss Eleanor Rathbone, the well-known feminist, clearly 
exposes the underlying reasons for claiming “‘ Equal Pay ” :— 
“The same cry has been adopted by the more astute 
and enlightened of the Trade Unions, who see in it an 
effective way of maintaining the exclusion of women while 
appearing as the champions of equality between the sexes,” 
and later, she goes on to say :—‘‘ If the object of the 
claim for ‘ equal wages for equal work’ is really to secure 
for women a fair field of competition with men, their work 
being accepted or rejected on its merits, then to secure this 
object it seems necessary that any permanent recognised 
disadvantage that adheres to women workers as such 
should be allowed for by a pro rata reduction in their 
standard rates. The attempt to establish strict arith- 
metical equality between them goes further than is 
necessaty to protect the men against unfair competition 
and really weights the scales against the women. . . Any 
bargain that is struck on the basis of equal wages for equal 
work will prove in practice the equivalent of total exclusion.” 
The War Cabinet Committee, however, drew attention 
to the paramount national necessity of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the country by extending, rather than diminish- 
ing, the employment of women, but as they “fully realise 
that no risk must be run of such an injury to men” (i.e., by 
lowering the men’s standard of wage), they reject the prin- 
ciple of “Equal Pay for Equal Work” as interpreted by 
“* Equal Time Rates ” and, as a middle course, advocate the 
principle of ‘‘ Equal Pay for Equal Work,” or Pay in pro- 
portion to Efficient Output. 


The adoption of this principle means: differentiation in pay, 
because a woman’s output is less than a man’s—the ratio is 
vatiously estimated, but is frequently given as two-thirds. 


To suggest, in these days of ‘‘ no sex-differentiation,” that 
there is any calling in which a woman cannot equal a man 
in output is to court contradiction, but the evidence furnished 
by Government officials and the representatives of all the 
leading industries is so overwhelmingly convincing that we 
refrain from wearying readers by reiteration of an economic 
fact which cannot be gainsaid. Those who are desirous 
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of investigating the matter further are recommended to read 
the Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in 
Industry, particularly Appendix 1. 

Thus, in this necessarily brief survey of “‘ Equal Pay” in 
industry, it will be seen that “‘ Equal Time Rates” would 
result in the exclusion of women, whilst “‘ Equal Pay for 
Equal Value ” would result in differentiation of pay—a woman 
receiving about two-thirds of a man’s wage. 


WHY MEN IN INDUSTRY ADVOCATE 
“EQUAL PAY.” 


As one of their weightiest arguments, the advocates of 
“* Equal Pay ” bring forward the plea that the worker is paid 
qua wotker and that neither family obligations nor any other 
considerations have any place in arriving at the wages’ contract. 

It requires no deep knowledge of economics to establish 
that the worker is not paid merely as a worker, and that his 
wages do in actual practice have reference to his family needs. 
But in view of the evidence adduced hereunder in support 
of this it is unnecessary to burden the reader with any lengthy 
economic arguments thereon, nor need the causes which 
determine the adjustment of wages and govern supply and 
demand be further considered here. 

Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, in an address to the British 
Association at Hull in 1922, said :— 

“We now encounter the dominant fact that men very 
generally out of their earnings support a wife and family. 
“It is normal for men to marry and to have to support 
families. . . It is not normal for women to have to 
support dependants.’ These words express a vety 
general belief and sentiment. It is a norm accepted 
throughout the civilised world. It is embodied in the 
Australian determination of minimum wage. An Aus- 
tralian judge rules: ‘the man, and not the woman is 
typically the bread winner of the family.’ Justice Jethro 
Brown grounds an award on ‘the traditional social 
structure which imposes on men the duty of maintaining 
the household.’ So Professor Taussig, ‘For a man 
wages must normally be enough to enable a family to be 
supported and reared. The great majority of working 
women ate not in this case.’ It cannot be supposed that 
these authoritative expressions of belief have no cortres- 
pondence with reality. Indeed, the wiser and more 
moderate advocates of equal pay for women admit it to be 
‘unlikely that any large proportion of married women 
will aim at earning their own living as the norm or 
standard.” ” 
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The process of obtaining a “family wage ”’ for men has 
been slow, but the various influences operating in favour of its 
development ate gradually approximating to a level sufficient 
to maintain the family unit. This is evidenced by the im- 
proved “‘ standard of comfort ” attained during the nineteenth 
and present centuries. 

Where, owing to adverse circumstances (e.g., the excess 
of female labour, as in the case of the Card and Blowing Room 
Operatives (Cotton Industry), where only 20 per cent. are 
men), this has not been obtained, a Union is found making the 
proposal that matried men should be paid a sufficient wage, 
so that their wives need not go out to work. 


A similar proposal could be formulated by men teachers, 
especially by the married men who have been compelled by 
economic stress to undertake all kinds of extraneous work 
particularly teaching in the evening schools at the end of their 
day’s work, and whose wives have frequently had to under- 
take extraneous work in addition to, and almost always to 
to the neglect of, their home life and domestic duties. 

The fact is often forgotten that ** motherhood is the noblest 
of all professions” and is of primary importance to the 
nation, and of worth above that of any other calling. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the wives and mothers ate entitled 
to a standard of comfott, if anything, even higher than that of 
their unmarried sisters. 


Men teachers feel this very strongly and they resent the 
thought of their wives, and the mothers of their children, 
being thrust into less comfortable circumstances than those 
enjoyed by their unmatried women colleagues. They know 
the self-denial and devotion of their wives, and the work 
they are doing for the nation by cating for and rearing children. 
They realise the truth of the fact that ‘““ women’s vital force 
can, and generally does, pour itself into motherhood.’ They 
know, too, that the best women find in motherhood, and 
prefer to find in it, their chief work, their most absorbing 
interest: in it their vital force expends itself, and in it ‘‘ the 
creative power of their humanity finds its expression.” A 
mother who is bringing up sons and daughters ready to 
quit themselves like brave men and women in the great battle 
of life is doing something more really important than her 
possibly more conspicuous husband; she is indeed helping 
to determine the whole life of little sections of the next genera- 
tion. What manner of bitterness is that in some women 
which makes them so blind to what is the most elementary 
justice. to members of their own sex ? 


In industrialism equal pay is offered because it is known it 
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can never be secured. Experience has shown that, generally, 
women either cannot produce equal to men, or they cannot 
take up man’s work at all. Again, in the Labour Year Book, 
under “‘ The Industrial Labour Movement,” the following 
statement is found :— 

*“ Competition between men and women is seldom 
direct. . . Either the women are excluded on the one 
hand by the rough or heavy character of the work by 
tradition, or the high rate of pay which the employer is 
unwilling to pay to a woman while he is able to employ 
aman; or, on the other hand, the men are excluded by 
the light or feminine character of the work and by the low 
rate of pay which no man is willing or able to accept.” 

It is thus clear that equal pay is advocated by workers in 
industry to prevent the lowering of the family wage by the 
under-cutting of women, even though it means their total 
exclusion from all occupations in which they compete with 
men. ‘The slogan “‘ equal pay for equal work” as it stands 
and in vacuo is, of course, a self-evident truism, but in practice 
is found to be a meaningless form of words of use only as a 
catch phrase to beguile the innocent and trap the unwary. 


WHY MEN IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
OPPOSE EQUAL PAY. 

These questions are put to schoolmasters— 

““ Why do you men object to women teachers receiving 
the same salaries as yourselves? Even if ‘Equal Pay’ is 
ethically and economically unsound, what concern is that of 
yours ? What does it matter to you what the women receive 
as long as you receive enough P ” 

In answer, they point out that teaching has become largely 
a woman’s occupation in which, as a consequence, the salaries 
have been and are influenced by, and depressed to the needs 
of a woman. The men who have been induced to take 
up the work are, therefore, striving to obtain—what has 
never yet obtained in teaching—a wage that shall be adequate 
to the needs of a family man. 

When, therefore, women teachers demand ‘“‘ Equal Pay,” 
they add enormously to the men’s difficulties, for it is 
obviously harder to obtain for men a wage adequate for a 
family, if to that reasonable demand there is yoked at the 
same time an unreasonable demand—a family wage for an 
individual. As Miss Rathbone points out: “‘ The concession 
of the women’s claim would mean in effect that seven-eighths 
of the profession must be overpaid in order to meet the needs 
of one-eighth.” Such a concession would hardly commend 
itself even to the most extravagantly disposed Treasury. 
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As bearing on the same point, Professor Cannan shrewdly 
observes: ‘“‘ Levelling means the reduction of eminences as 
well as the filling up of holes, and the levelling of men’s and 
women’s wages is not going to be carried out simply by 
raising women’s. It is no use for the women to pretend 
that the men will suffer nothing.” 

Let us give a concrete illustration of the results of the 
demand for “* Equal Pay ” by the teachers’ organisations. 

When in 1919, owing to the universally admitted inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries, intensified by the high cost of 
living, it became necessary to grant increases of salary to 
teachers, in the case of London, as the result of the adoption 
of the Burnham Committee’s findings, women assistant 
teachers in elementary schools received increases on their 
pre-war salaries ranging from 108 per cent. to 144 per cent., 
while the increases for the men assistants ranged from 88 per 
cent. to 113 per cent. And yet it was upon the families of 
the latter that the economic pressure was so acute, 

Even had the percentage increases for men and women 
been identical, they would still have been inequitable, for 
it is notorious that the pre-war salaries of women teachers 
placed them in an economic position far superior to that of 
men. It should be noted, however, that the salaries of both 
men and women were a disgrace to a country regarded as a 
leader of civilisation and general culture. 

Comparing the attitude of men in industry with that of men 
in teaching towards “‘ Equal Pay,” paradoxical though it may 
seem, men in industry advocate “‘ Equal Pay” in order to 
maintain their wage at such a level as will support a family, 
while men in teaching oppose ‘“‘ Equal Pay” in order to 
obtain a wage such as will support a family. 

There is, however, a much weightier motive than this 
personal one, namely, the national interest. Efficient educa- 
tion is now generally recognised as the basis upon which the 
superstructute of all industrial progress, and indeed all that 
concerns human life, is built; it will follow, therefore, that 
if anything be done to impair this foundation, calamitous 
results must soon be apparent in all directions. It is the firm 
conviction of men teachers that the shortage of men, aggra- 
vated by the close approximation to ‘‘ Equal Pay,” must 
inevitably tend at no distant date to the elimination of men 
from teaching, excepting possibly the idealist and a few 
nondescripts who may be ignored. 

It is, of course, possible to counter the complete elimination 
of the men by the introduction of a much inferior type of man. 
This possibility must be gravely considered, but the advocates 
of “ Equal Pay ” are apparently quite undisturbed about it. 
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A President of the National Federation (now Union) of 
Women Teachers, in dealing with this matter, said :— 

“* The latest excuse, ‘ that we can get the right type of 
women teachets, but the men teachers are bound to be of 
an inferior type if we do not offer them more money than 
we offer women teachers,’ was moonshine. At least two- 
thirds of the teachers of this country were women ; let 
them ensure the right type for the greatest number and 
tisk the rest.” 

The implications of this statement are inescapable. Not 
only is it a matter of indifference to the N.U.W.T. whether 
an inferior type of man teacher is employed in the schools, but 
there is also the implication that the education of boys is of 
no importance. 


MEN TEACHERS FOR BOYS. 


It is beyond question that men and women differ in many 
ways and the differences have an important bearing on the 
service they are able to render. The question as to whether 
men ate superior to, inferior to, or equal to women, can best 
be dealt with by saying that in certain respects men are 
superior to women, for example in physical strength, in 
average weight, and in their ability to be fathers. Women are 
obviously superior to men in the possession of the essential 
feminine characteristics and virtues, and, of course, in their 
ability to be mothers.- Society needs the best of both sexes. 
It is a good thing when its men are men in the finest sense in 
which the word can be used ; it is equally a good thing when 
its Women ate women, again in the best sense of the. term. 
When this admirable balance becomes upset, things go wrong. 
This is the philosophical basis of the policy of the N.A.S. 
relating to the spheres of men and women, respectively, in 
education. 

Since we have in our schools boys and girls—men and 
women in the making—it would appear to follow that in their 
education there would be important functions and spheres for 
both men and women teachers, and that in the main the sphere 
of the men would be the education of the boy, and that of the 
women the education of the girl. There would, of course, 
be opportunities within this plan for a genuine interchange 
of function in both directions. There is as much to be said 
for the influence of the men with girls as for the influence of 
women with boys. There is abundant evidence that parents, 
focal education authorities, and otheres interested, when not 
eoncerning themselves with feminist relevencies like “the 
best teacher for the job regardless of sex”’ are in favour of 
some such plan. : 
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Sooner or later those responsible for planning Post-War 
Education must have the courage to face up to the question 
of the numbers of men and women teachers, respectively, 
required if the schools are to be adequately staffed. What 
are the respective spheres of men and women in the schools ? 
It will be generally agreed that the nursery and infant schools 
require female staffs. Surely it is not unreasonable to claim 
that in the later stages, viz., primary and post-primary, just 
as Clearly as it is now recognised that the woman’s duty is, 
in the main, the education of girls, as clearly also ought it 
to be asserted that the education of the boy is, in the main, 
the man’s duty. At least, in the Public Schools and in most 
Secondary Schools this is already recognised. 


Immediately before the war the percentage of men teachers 
to the whole number of teachers in elementary service was 30. 
From 1872 to 1938 the percentage of men teachers dropped 
from 49 to 29. The Biloa ing table shows the decline :— 


Percentage Percentage 
of Men. of Women. 
1872 tag b's 49 Pt 51 
1896 eas Ret 30° A 70 
~- 1922 “ag pe 22 tue 78 
1925 ce dy: 24 ms 76 
1926 os is 24 mel 76 
1927 ae eon 24 iss 76 
~ge1928 ges Pa 25 ae 75° 
1929 ais ie 25 ssn 75 
1930 iss ee 26 the 74 
1931 —m si 26 ses 74 
= 1932 aif By 26 if 74 
1933 ube sie 27 a 73 
1934 vat eas 28 bod 72 
1935 1a sis 28 wid 72 
== 1938 29 7i- 


Let us see iohat these percentages mean in terms of actual 
numbers. The data for our calculations are taken from the 
Board of Education’s Report for 1938. The total numbet 
of children in public elementary schools was :— 

5,035,276 
The total number of teachers igi — 
166,6 
The number of boys over infont school age was :— 
1,949,538 

Now if, as is contended, these boys should be taught b 
men teachers, then a calculation in simple proportion wi 
give the number of men teachers required to teach these boys. 
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For if 5,035,276 children require 166,674 teachers, then 
1,949,538 children (the boys over infant school age) require 
64,500 approx. (men). There were, however, only 48, 687 men 
teachers. The shortage of men teachers, therefore, is nearly 
16,000. From which it follows that if the boys, over infant 
age, are to have the same proportion of men teachers as the 
girls, of similar age, have of women teachers, then over 
16,000 more men teachers are required. 

These figures expressed in terms per cent. give the per- 
centage of men teachers required as nearly 39. That is, if the 
boys had their fair proportion of men teachers, 39 per cent. 
of the teachers would be men and 61 per cent. women, and 
not as shown in the table above, 29 and 71 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

Seke the education service was 16,000 men teachets short 
in 1938, and since there is general agreement that the school 
age must be raised to 15 immediately, and to 16 ultimately, the 
problem of recruitment of the necessary number of men 
teachers is an important one. 

It is appropriate to quote here the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on the Salaries of Teachers in 
Elementary Schools (Ed. 8939, 1918): “In our view any 
scale of salaries, whether for men or for women, should 
offer an adequate provision, and as the schools cannot be 
efficiently staffed by teachers of one sex, the cases of men 
and women call for separate consideration. By adequate we 
mean that the scale of salary offered must be good enough to 
attract a sufficient number of recruits suitable for the work 
to be done, to retain them while other careers are still open, 
and to secure service of the desired quality from those who 
adopt teaching as their life-work.” 

The number of men and women, respectively, offering 
themselves for training for the profession from 1938 are 
quoted below :— 

1938 1939 1940 1941 











Men tg 2311 sia 1885 1224 
Women ... 4846 453 4412 4395 
The President of the Board oP Education in reply to a 
question asked early in 1943 stated: ‘“‘I anticipate that the 
number of men and women who will complete their courses 
of training in 1943, 1944 and 1945 will be approximately 500 
men and between 4,000 and 4,500 women in each year. 
The figures reveal the alarming extent to which the demands 
of the war have affected the recruitment of men teachers. No 
satisfactory plan has, so far, emerged to grapple with this 
urgent problem. 
12 


A dangerous tendency has been observable both on the part 
of L.E.A.s and the Board of Education to solve the problem 
of the dearth of men teachers by adopting a policy of doi 
without them, and attempting to justify the step on allege 
educational grounds. It has taken a war to expose the 
dangers of this policy of drift. It is not inappropriate to 
quote in this connection the words of a writer to “ The Times ” 
ieee Supplement for April roth, 1941. He wrote as 
ollows :— 


_ “The places of these men can be filled ; dugouts and 
‘auxiliaries can doubtless be found. That was done during 
the 1914-1918 War—and all who returned to teaching after 
Armistice, or had sons or younger brothers at school 
during the later years of the war, or were themselves 
under tutelage at the time, will recall the ghastly conse- 
quences of that policy. Nor can women teachers as 
substitutes fill the bill; with the younger children they 
are unrivalled, with boys between eight and fourteen or 
fifteen they are rarely a success. Male nature at these ages 
cries out for maleness, and is instinctively antagonistic 
to femininity. 

“* The lessons of the last war cannot with impunity be 
ignored. Already the shadow of a rising wave of juvenile 
delinquency—a boys’ disease—falls darkly over this 
country: cerftain sign of loosening of that firm and wise 
control which boys need as they need food and sunlight. 
Relax that control yet a little more and it is lost altogether ; 
take from the schools, the education departments and the 
service of youth just those men who on the whole can and 
do exercise it most wisely, and a deadly blow is dealt at 
the generation which will have to support the labour of 
reconstruction, if not to endure the ‘ blood, tears, toil and 
sweat’ of the later, most desperate years of war.” 


An immediate plan for recruitment of teachers, especially 
of men teachers, is urgently needed. Men teachers are 
especially mentioned since the pre-war history tends to show 
that recruitment of women teachers presents nothing like the 
same problem. ‘To say that “ payment for teaching service 
must always be in the coinage of the heart ” is just dangerous 
nonsense. This kind of statement must take some blame for 
the present unsatisfactory position.. The character and stan- 
dard of educational reform is ultimately dependent, in a very 
large measure, upon the prestige and dignity of the teaching 
profession. 

The time is therefore opportune for the Board to reconsider 
the report of the Departmental Committee of 1918, to which 
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reference has already been made. : It is obvious that present 
primary salary scales are entirely out-of-date, and revision in 
an upward direction is called for if business is meant in the 
matter of recruitment. This Association’s policy can best be 
summed up as follows :-— . 

Teaching must be so remunerated as far as men are 
concerned that it can be relied upon to win in the compe- 
tition to secure the best men the nation can produce in 
adequate numbers for the schools, and retain them in face 
of continued competition. This must obviously apply 
also in the case of women teachers. More progress has 
already been made so far as women ate concerned than 
is the case with men. There is much lee-way to catch 

_ up before advance can be secured. The welfare of boys 
and girls demands that men teachers and women teachers, 
respectively, shall be enabled to live on comparable 
economic levels. 


Tt is difficult to see how after the war any substantial forward 
move in education will be possible unless the problem of 
the recruitment of teachers, particularly of men teachers, is 
faced now with the realistic determination so obviously 
involved. 

Indeed, it is even doubtful whether the war-time wastage of 
schoolmasters can be made good’ unless an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the situation is revealed. . 


The demand for equal pay in the teaching profession can 
prevail provided the nation will face the consequences which 
will be an indifference as to the prospect of the disappearance 
of men teachers ; an acquiescence in the view that the schools 
can be adequately stafied by teachers of one sex, provided it is 
not the male sex. The demand for equal pay in the teaching 
profession can succeed only when the nation and the Gevern- 
men have been persuaded by feminists and by feminist organi- 
sations like the N.U.T. and the N.U.W.T. that they can face: . 
with complacency the prospect of the teaching profession. 
passing more rapidly and completely into the hands of women. 

If Parliament and the Local Education Authorities wish 
to make it certain that the necessary men shall be recruited 
to the teaching profession in order to give reality to its educa- 
tional reforms, then they must reject the demand for Equal 
Pay in the Teaching Profession and insist that the salaries. 
of men and women teachers be separately considered. 
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